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Chats With the Editor 


Meat in Their Sandwiches 


Q. Two of the boys in our classroom 
bring sandwiches to school every day with 
meat in them. 1 told them they ought to 
be ashamed of themselves. How can they 
ever get ready to go to heaven if they eat 
stuff like that?—-Tina, age 12, Kansas. 


A. Once upon a time, Tina, or so the 
story goes, there was a wolf that decided 
it ought to be a sheep. The wolf noticed 
that the sheep ate grass all the time and 
decided to stop eating rabbits and gophers 
and start eating grass too. It went to the 
flock of sheep and tried to join them, but 
the sheep told the wolf to stay out. “Eating 
grass never changed a wolf into a sheep,” 
they said. “You are still a wolf, even if you 
have reformed your diet.” 

So it is with humans. No amount of 
health reform diet will change a sinner 
into a saint. Changing the diet does not 
change the heart. Only God can do that. 

Good people gain victory over tempta- 
tions at different times in their lives. Some 
people who have trouble giving up meat 
find it quite easy to stop criticizing and 
finding fault. On the other hand, some who 
find it easy to give up meat find it ex- 
tremely hard to stop criticizing. 

Perhaps it would be best for us to pray 
God to help us live the way we know we 
should, and be so happy and cheerful about 
it that others will want to be Christians be- 
cause they wish to share whatever it is 
that makes us such lovely people. 


Q. Two months ago you had a question 
about the close of probation. I would like 
to ask another. How will we know when 
probation closes?—Philip, age 13, Maine. 


A. We won’t know, Philip. Even Satan 
won’t know when probation closes. (See 
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The Great Controversy, page 618.) How- 
ever, Seventh-day Adventists will be able 
to tell that probation has not closed and 
also they will know that it has closed even 
though they will not know the exact time 
of the closing. 

Revelation 15:8 shows that the plagues 
start after the close of probation. The first 
plague falls on people who have the mark 
of the beast. The mark of the beast is re- 
ceived before probation closes. 

And before the mark is given, Sabbath- 
keeping is to become a test. People must 
understand that in keeping Sunday they 
are breaking God’s commandment. Those 
who at that time keep Sunday in spite of 
God’s commandment receive the mark of 
the beast. Only after this does probation 
close and the plagues fall. 

So, probation closes between the time 
when Sabbath becomes the test and the first 
plague falls. 

Read pages 603-652 in The Great Con- 
troversy. It’s fascinating. 


Q. I found some money the other day at 
camp meeting. The junior leader suggested 
I put it into the offering. Should I pay 
tithe on it?—Judy, age 11, Pennsylvania. 


A. No. 

We are supposed to tithe our - increase. 
See Deuteronomy 14:22: “Thou shalt truly 
tithe all the increase.” 

If you found this money and promptly 
turned it in as offering, it was never yours, 
you never considered it as yours, and it 
certainly was never your increase. 

Now, let us imagine another situation. 
Suppose that you were to find some money 
somewhere, and considering all the circum- 
stances, felt justified in keeping it. In this 
case it would be your increase, and you 
should pay tithe on it. 


Send your questions to Lawrence Max- 
well, Editor, JUNIOR GUIDE, Washington 


12, D.C. Be sure to put your full name, age, 
and address. 


Your friend, 
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While Hadewyck sat in the dungeon praying, a voice 
said, “You must leave here.’ But she was all alone! 


ADEWYCK smiled as she hurried home 

along the cleanest street of the cleanest 
town in Holland. “And Jesus will make our 
hearts as clean as our town,” she whispered 
to her friend Elizabeth. “How I wish all our 
neighbors would learn to love Him as we 
do!” 

There were not many people who loved 
Jesus in the town of Leeuwarden four hun- 
dred years ago. Most of them scowled when 
they saw anyone who worshiped only Him. 


WHO OPENED 
the PRISON DOOR? 


By INEZ BRASIER 


They would not listen when Hadewyck and 
her friend tried to tell them of His great 
love. One day rough soldiers grasped Hade- 
wyck’s arms so tightly they hurt. “Help me, 
Jesus,” she prayed as the cruel men rushed 
her along the street to the jail. 

“Now see if you will keep on talking 
about your Jesus. I vow you'll stop when 
you feel the thumbscrews!” the jailor said. 

The key clicked in the lock on the heavy 
door. 

“Thank You, Jesus.” Hadewyck was in 
prison, but she was alone for a while and she 
prayed. “Thank You that they did not kill 
me. 

Sounds from the streets seeped through 
the keyhole. Hadewyck counted the days by 
those noises. She knew when the heavy carts 
of wheat and corn were being hauled to the 
weighbridge. She knew from the noise of 
the cattle when they were being driven to 
the market. Often she prayed. 

One day as she was praying a voice called 
her name. “Hadewyck!” 

She looked around. There was no one in 
the room. Again she prayed, happy that no 
one could keep her from talking with Jesus. 

There was the voice again! 

“Hadewyck!” 

She looked at the door. It was shut and 
there was no one in the room. She closed 
her eyes to think about Jesus and talk more 
with Him. 

“Hadewyck! You must leave here!” 

There had been no click of the key in the 
lock, but the door was open! 

Hadewyck quickly drew her cloak around 

To page 16 
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And Then There Were Two 


By EILEEN M. HASSE 


aged HASSE had only one parent. That 
is, he had only one parent that he heard. 
It’s easy for a fellow to get so used to his 
mother’s voice that he doesn’t hear it at all. 
Besides, the really important things were 
always said by dad, or so Billy thought. 

Billy was a climber by birth. By the time 
he was three he had climbed up the cup- 
boards. At nine, tree houses were old stuff. 
It isn’t any wonder that at eleven he was 
scaling the highest poles and the biggest 
trees in the country. 

“The big old elm is treacherous,” mother 
said. But because mother said it the warning 
fell on deaf ears. 

“It must be great to be a mountain 
climber,” Billy was saying to Paul and Jim. 

Mary Jane was his little sister. She just 
looked on. 

“Mountain climbers have the right 
clothes and equipment,’ Paul was saying. 
He was fourteen and thought he knew ev- 
erything. Sometimes that bothered Billy. 

“Yeah? Well, you don’t need equipment 
to climb trees!” 

“You need common sense!” Jim said. Jim 
was seventeen, and that’s pretty old. It was 
old enough so he sounded a little like mom 
at times. 

Billy took a flimsy little rope and threw it 
over a limb about halfway up. With this 
rope he could help himself up to the low 
limbs, and from there work his way up. It 
was quite a thrill. 

Sometimes Billy thought he heard mom 
calling him, but he didn’t listen for fear it 
might be so. If there was ever a kill-joy he 
could count on mom. Now, take dad, he’s a 
quiet sort. He believes in letting a fellow 


alone. Of course, he’s not home much. Still, 
he’s the greatest! All a fellow really needs is 
a few friends and dad. 

“Pretty neat!” Paul shouted, when Billy 
reached one of the higher limbs. “You're 
getting to be an expert.” 

“Who knows? I might become a trapeze 
artist someday. It would surely be great hav- 
ing lots of people watching you!” Billy took 
another swing at the limb above. 

“Want to have a try?” Billy asked Mary 
Jane. 

“No! Mom says 
away. 

“That's a girl! They listen to every word 
of caution.” Billy laughed. Girls need a 
mom. Boys? Dad was more understanding. 
Billy took an extra hard swing on the rope. 
He was aiming at the highest limb. 

The rope lurched slightly. That was all. 
The next thing Billy was on the ground. 

“Hurt?” Mary Jane asked. 

“Arm’s broken!” Paul looked frightened. 

“Lie still, Billy,” Jim was saying. “It’s a 
break all right.” 

Billy looked at the arm. It was terribly 
out of shape. For a moment he felt no pain, 
just sickening chills and terrible fright. 

Mary Jane ran screaming to the house. 

“Get the bread board,” Jim said. 

“And a towel on the board,” Mary Jane 
said. Leave it to a girl to think of making it 
soft and comfortable. 

Mom was backing out the car. Imagine 
that! Mom was ready, even in an emergency 
like this! 

“Call the hospital and tell them we are 
on our way,” she called to Paul. 

Billy was a little wobbly as he carried his 





” Mary Jane backed 
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arm on the bread board and settled himself 
on the back seat of the car. Mom gave him 
the pillow and blanket that were always car- 
ried in the car. He really felt quite good. 

Halfway to town the pain began. A fel- 
low doesn’t whimper about every little pain 
but this pain was different. It came in such 
sickening surges that a fellow couldn't 
fight it. 

“Painful?” mom asked. 

Billy nodded his head. 

“Fight it with prayer, son, until we get 



























help from the doctor.” Mom thought of the 
right thing that time too! Somehow in all 
the excitement Billy had forgotten about 
prayer. 

They stopped at the emergency entrance 
of the hospital. A nurse was waiting for 
them at the hall desk. Soon Billy and mom 
were hustled into the X-ray room and Dr. 
Tibbits was hovering over him. 

“Smart thing—the bread board,” the doc- 
tor said. 

“It was Jim’s idea,” Billy said. 

“It’s broken, all right,’ Dr. Tibbits said. 
“The X-ray will tell us where and how 
badly.” 

Once the pictures were taken Billy was 
moved into another room. His mom helped 
him take off his shirt and he lay down on a 
table. The arm was hurting plenty by now. 
He met each pain with a prayer and it 
helped him to get through the bad mo- 
ments. Then another man and a nurse came 
into the room. 

“The mask will smell very sweet,” the 
man said. “That is gas to put you to sleep so 
you won't feel the pain when the doctor 
sets the arm.” 

Billy didn’t answer. He 
smelling the sweet gas. He 
could sleep through the pain. 

When he woke up his first sensation was 
that of being very ill. Then he felt the cast 

To page 19 


was already 
was glad he 


Billy was making remarkably good time climbing 
the old elm tree; that is, until his rope broke. 
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Chapter Seven: Harvest for God 





GARDENER for GOD 


By ANOBEL ARMOUR 


If you missed the last chapter: 


Robert Moffat got permission to help Afrikaner move 
his people up to Bechuanaland, where there was more 
rain, but tribal wars made it too risky to go. Robert 
was delayed, but while he waited, Mary came from 
England and they were married. The wars slowed 
down, and the Moffats headed for Bechuanaland, Afri- 
kaner promising to come soon. But they were held up 
in Griquatown waiting for permission to go, and 
baby Mary was born. Finally they went on to Bechu- 
poor: Sew to the mission station of Kuruman. Afrikaner 
came alone, but soon died. The villagers were very 
suspicious of the missionaries. Then word came that 
Mantatee warriors were coming to invade and kill. 
Moffat went out to get more accurate information 
about them so he would know how to protect the 
villagers, but as he rode away from Kuruman he 
heard the witch doctors behind jeering him for 
running away. 


geese from village to village, Robert 
Moffat saw many people rushing to 
leave their homes and belongings. He met 
others who were already on the road, seek- 
ing shelter or a hiding place. “The Manta- 
tees are boasting that they will raid Kuru- 
man,” he was told. The drums announced 
that the killers were less than one hun- 
dred fifty miles from Kuruman at the mo- 
ment. 

Moffat rode back home, praying for guid- 
ance in this crisis. He told his villagers that 
the Mantatees were on the way. At once 
they began to throw a few belongings to- 
gether. He knew they would rush pell-mell 
from the village, only to be slaughtered be- 
fore they reached Griquatown. 

“Stop this rushing around!” he ordered. 
“We will stay here.” 

The people looked at him open-mouthed. 
“He did not run away, but he will let you all 
be killed,” the witch doctors warned. But 
the folks of Kuruman didn’t listen to the 
witch doctors this time. 

“I am going to Griquatown myself,” Rob- 
ert explained. “I will get help from there. 
The government of that place will send out 
fighting men to help us.” 

No one had ever dreamed of fighting the 
dread Mantatees. Many times they simply 
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cowered in their houses, waiting for death. 
“These are the houses where we care for our 
children,” Moffat told them. “We must stay 
and protect them.” 

For the first time they seemed to listen 
with an eagerness to learn. Many nodded 
understandingly. Commissioner Melville 
came back from Griquatown with Moffat 
and brought a group of men with him. 
Then the men of the village were organized 
to protect their homes. 

“Mr. Melville and I will ride out ahead 
and try to make peace with these Manta- 
tees,” Moffat explained. “If we cannot ne- 
gotiate we will send back for our forces.” 

“Send back?” the villagers echoed. 

“We will not let the raiders come among 
us here,” he told them. “We will meet them 
elsewhere, if necessary. But they shall not 
reach our homes. Do not cower down. Do 
not wait for death. If we cannot make peace 
with them, we will stop them.” 

Even Mary was surprised at the way the 
people listened. But she was not surprised 
a few hours later when a runner came 
from her husband to tell the fighting men to 
move forward. She had had very little hope 
for peace. She couldn’t help wondering 
about Robert. He was a man of peace. 
Surely he had hoped against hope. 

“We rode up to the Mantatees,” Moffat 
explained to the fighting force when it 
reached him. “We made signs that we 
wanted to talk. We were answered with a 
shower of spears and a volley of thrown 
clubs. Mr. Melville’s horse was caught in the 
flank by a spear.” 

The combined forces from Kuruman and 
Griquatown marched forward to meet the 
enemy. Suddenly there was a yell so hide- 
ous that the whole countryside shook with 
it. The savage Mantatees poured forward in 
a half-naked horde. It was startling to see 


























their glistening black bodies. The folks of 
Kuruman had been wearing European cloth- 
ing for a long time now, and they used “for- 
eign” tools and foreign guns. The men of 
Griquatown were armed like any other 
soldiers. 

For a minute the defending line wavered. 
Moffat could understand that. There was 
something not quite real about men with 
high headdresses of ostrich feathers, who 
brandished long spears and villainous clubs. 
It was enough to make anyone quake—as if 
they faced demons from another world. But 
soon the battle was joined. 

Gentle Mr. Hamilton was in the thick of 
it, but not as a fighter. Fearlessly he rushed 
in and dragged the wounded to safety. Once 
he ran madly into the ranks and jerked a 
young man out of the hands of his captors. 
This was one of his young men who was just 
learning to read the Gospel of St. John. No 
savage was going to capture him! 

Moffat too pulled many of the wounded 
to safety. Once he knelt in the midst of bat- 
tle to work a spear loose from a young man’s 
shoulder. It had pinned him to the ground. 
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He heard the swish of a club and he also 
heard a shot before he could raise his head. 
He couldn’t see who had saved his life, yet he 
had felt the ostrich feather of a Mantatee 
warrior brush along his arm. 

As the raiders began to give way the 
men from Griquatown grew more fierce. 
The folks from Kuruman didn’t seem sure 
of themselves, but they fought valiantly. 
“Remember your homes,” Moffat shouted 
more than once. A few minutes later he 
warned, “Do not strip the bracelets from 
the arms of the fallen. Do not touch the 
metal around their necks. All we take back 
to Kuruman with us are our men whom 
they have captured.” 

When the men came back to Kuruman it 
was hard to tell whether the villagers were 
more surprised at their return or at the sight 
of the prisoners. “He brings them here to be 
fed and cared for, this white man who does 
not run away,” they marveled. 

When they saw how Mary and Robert 
cared for the wounded they were completely 
awed. “We put our old men and our orphan 
children out to die,” they said among them- 
selves. “These missionaries do not leave 
even a wounded warrior, although he is no 
longer useful in battle.” 

“Perhaps they know at last that they are 
our people and that we are here to stay,” 
Robert whispered to Mary. 

“Yes, they have changed,” Mary admitted. 

“Look how they stare at Mr. Hamilton. He is 
no longer a foolish old man to them. They 
have been told that he does not fight but that 
he has no fear, either.” 

Before long, word came that the Manta- 
tees were sending another party, this time a 
group of warriors with only vengeance in 
mind. “It is foolish to go out and meet them 
again,” Robert decided. “It would have to be 
done over and over.” This time he told the 
people to go into Griquatown and rest 






While Moffat knelt to remove a spear from a man’s 
shoulder, he heard another spear fly over his head. 
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awhile. Then, after he had seen them safely 
to that town, Mary and the children among 
them, he came back to Kuruman to watch 
and wait. He was determined that this vil- 
lage was not to be destroyed. 

Apparently the Mantatees heard that the 
people had been sent away, for they did not 
come. An empty village was nothing to raid. 
Burning a few huts could not satisfy the 
dark urge to shed blood. Robert knew that 
they might come again sometime in the fu- 
ture. But he knew that Kuruman was safe 
for now. He sent for his people. 

But the skies stayed brassy and the crops 
failed. Again the witch doctors began their 
weird incantations. It made Robert heartsick 
to see how the people watched them and 
listened. It was true that these people were 
more friendly than they had been, but they 
were certainly not as spiritual as Moffat 
wished. As he always did, he prayed that 
they would really understand Christianity. 
He prayed they would learn that God gave 
them everything. And how he prayed that 
they would turn from the witch doctors! 
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When the witch doctors failed to bring 
rain, the people became more and more rest- 
less. Moffat had had a plan in the back of his 
mind. Now he did a bit of exploring. There 
was a plateau above Kuruman. It was well 
shaded and there were streams of water 
there. 

“Let us move our village to the plateau,” 
he suggested. “I have prayed about this, and 
I feel that God will bless us there.” The 
men agreed. 

After the village was moved, crops were 
put in. And almost at that instant rain be- 
gan to fall. Knowing that this new Kuru- 
man was the right spot, Robert set about to 
build a school. He began a class in reading 
and writing. He told many Bible stories. 
And, as he had done since the day he first 
moved into Afrikaner’s kraal, he held wor- 
ship services every morning and evening. 

Some days he felt that the people were 
close to God. On other days he was not so 
sure. “They seem to admire us,” he told 
Mary. “And they have a great respect for 

To page 17 


























THE MYSTERY 
OF THE 
STRANGE DAISIES 


By ENID 


——: stopped hoeing and stood watch- 
ing a bumblebee as it buzzed over the 
clumps of daisies that grew abundantly be- 
tween the rows of young corn plants. 

“I wonder why father doesn’t like dai- 
sies?” he asked his brother Alfred. 

Alfred laughed as he chopped down an- 
other weed. “I’m afraid I don’t like them 
cither. They're just more weeds to cut.” 

Luther shook his head and looked again 
at the daisies. “If the blooms were large they 
would be very pretty.” 
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Luther planted the daisy in mother’s garden. All 
around him are plants and fruits that he improved. 


SPARKS 


Suddenly he saw one plant that was a 
good deal larger than the others. Even the 
flower bud that grew in the top was as big 
as a fully opened blossom. 

Swiftly he dug the point of his hoe into 
the soft earth and lifted out the plant, then 
carried it to the shade of the huge oak tree 
at the end of the field and wrapped the 
roots with weeds. 

Alfred watched and frowned. “What are 
you doing that for?” 

“I'm going to take it home,” Luther an- 
swered. “Maybe mother will let me plant it 
in her flower garden.” 

Alfred shook his head. “She won’t want 
that ugly weed ruining her flower garden! 
And father won’t be pleased either. He 
wants us to cut down the daisies, not trans- 
plant them!” 

But mother gave Luther permission to 
plant the daisy in a corner of her garden, 
and father only grunted. “Keep them out of 
the cornfield is all I ask.” 

Luther watched his daisy plant carefully. 
He watered and hoed it often. It grew so 
well and bloomed with such a lovely blos- 
som that Luther’s mother let him plant a few 
more in the garden corner to keep it com- 
pany. 

One evening Alfred followed Luther to 
the daisy garden. He watched his brother 
for a few minutes, then exclaimed in puz- 
zled surprise, “Luther, what are you doing 
with those weeds?” 

“I’m putting pollen on some of my dai- 

To page 18 
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SALLY GETS 


By IRENE 


pw WINTERS sighed as she sat down 
on the porch. 

“My, you sound unhappy,” her mother 
said, looking up from her mending. 

“[ am unhappy, Mother,” Sally pouted. 
“I’m just plain bored!” She sighed again, 
cupping her chin in her hand, and gazing 
out onto the quiet, lonely street. 

“Guess you miss the Hanson twins,” 
mother said. The Hanson twins were the 
only girls on the street near Sally’s age. 

“This place is like a tomb with them 
away on vacation,” Sally said. “There’s noth- 
ing for me to do the rest of the day, now 
that I’ve finished my chores.” 

“And it’s because you’re idle that you're 
unhappy, dear,” mother said, studying her 
daughter's sober face. She thought for a mo- 
ment before she spoke again. “Make a 
pitcher of lemonade. You'll surely think of 
something interesting to do while you drink 
it.” 

“I don’t want lemonade,” Sally pouted. 
“But I'll make you some.” 

“No thanks, dear,” mother said. She con- 
tinued to study the blond-haired girl with 
the brown, cloudy eyes. Sally usually had 
such a sunny disposition. “I'll tell you what,” 
she said at last. “Take a walk around the 
block. You'll find something along the way 
to make your day happy.” 

Sally started to protest, but decided to do 
as mother suggested. After all, what else was 
there to do? A walk would take up a little 
time anyway. 

She got up and set off. 

“Walk slowly,” mother called after her. 
“And keep your eyes and ears open.” 

Sally turned down the shady side of the 
street, practically dragging along, she was so 
bored. Disgusted, she kicked at a stone. 

“Det it, Willie, det it!” 

The baby talk invaded Sally’s thoughts 
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“UNBORED” | 


LEFLER 


and erased her frown as she neared the front 
of the Larson home. 

“Det it, Willie!” coaxed two-year-old 
Keith Larson of his elder brother. His tiny 
finger pointed into the branches of a mul- 
berry tree in their yard. Sally looked up and 
saw a ball lodged on one of the branches out 
of reach of the small boys. Willie was walk- 
ing round and round the tree, trying to 
figure a way to get it down. All the low 
branches had been cut off to discourage 
climbing. 

“Having trouble, boys?” smiled Sally, 
turning in at the gate. 

“Sally!” squealed Keith in delight, as he 
spotted his “favorite girl friend.” 

“Hi, Keith,” grinned Sally, stooping for 
his usual hug and kiss. She looked sym- 
pathetically at Willie. 

“I want to get it,” Willie explained, “but 
I can't.” 

Sally could see it was important for Wil- 
lie himself to get the ball for his younger 
brother. She spied a wooden box the boys 
had been playing with. “You know your fa- 
ther doesn’t want you climbing the tree any 
more, don’t you?” she asked. 

“That's why I can’t get the ball,” agreed 
Willie. 

“But I’m sure it would be all right for you 
to stand on the box just under the branch 
where the ball is so you could reach it,” 
Sally suggested. 

“Sure!” beamed Willie, and ran to get € q 
the box. Sally helped him up and steadied 
him as he stretched his small arms up into 
the tree. “I’ve got it!” he cried. He turned 
and tossed it to his eager brother, then 
jumped down and turned to Sally. “Thanks.” 

Sally smiled and went back out the gate. 
Suddenly she felt good inside. 

As she neared the Evans home, she saw 
Kathy Evans playing with a small wagon. 
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“Hi! I’m Sally Winters,” Sally said, as she walked 
up to the girl sitting so moodily under the tree. 


The tot pulled the vehicle up to the gate 
and climbed in. With little effort she un- 
locked the gate, pushed it open, and walked 
out onto the sidewalk, heading for the street. 
Just as she was about to step off the curb, 
Sally grabbed her arm and pulled her back 
to safety. 

“Where do you think you’re going?” she 
laughed. Kathy squealed her protest as Sally 
carried her to the house and rang the door- 
bell. She explained to Mrs. Evans what had 
happened, then went on her way. 

Turning the next corner, Sally's eyes twin- 
kled and a smile crept onto her face as she 


spied the familiar figure of blind Aunt 
Jenny sitting on her daughter’s porch. No 
doubt Aunt Jenny would want to ask her 
more questions about Adventists. Sally had 
been a faithful friend to Aunt Jenny. Her 
patience and love had won the old woman 
to the Adventist doctrine. 

Sally crossed the street and climbed the 
stairs to the shady porch. The frail woman 
was bent over, groping on the floor for her 
cane. 

“Hello, Aunt Jenny!” Sally greeted. 
“What are you doing? Trying to scrub the 
porch on your hands and knees?” She picked 
up the cane and tenderly placed it in the 
trembling hands. 

“Is that you, Sally?” Aunt Jenny asked, 
her wrinkled face wreathed in smiles. 

“It is!” agreed Sally. 

“Can't keep up with this old cane,” 
chuckled Aunt Jenny. “Glad you stopped for 
a visit. My daughter is busy and I’m only in 
the way in the house. Sit down and chat a 
spell.” 

Sally sank to the top porch step and 
clasped the cold, trembling hand that 
reached out to her. Sure enough, Aunt 
Jenny had more questions to ask about Ad- 
ventists. Sally's folks had taken the old 
woman to Sabbath school several times. 

Suddenly, Sally had an idea. “Aunt 
Jenny,” she said, after she'd answered all 
the questions, “if I'd come over each Sab- 
bath to help you dress, could you go to Sab- 
bath school regularly?” 

“Sally!” the wrinkled face beamed, and 
in her excitement she dropped her cane 
again. “Would you do that for old Aunt 
Jenny?” 

“Course I would,” said Sally, her eyes fill- 
ing with tears at such humble gratitude. She 
picked up the cane and leaned it against the 
woman’s knee. “That is, if your daughter 
wouldn’t mind.” 

“Oh, Gladys would be glad to get rid of 
me for a while,” assured Aunt Jenny. She 
tapped her cane loudly on the porch. Al- 
most immediately a pleasant-faced lady ap- 
peared at the door. 

“Why, hello, Sally,’ she greeted. “I 
thought mother was talking to herself 
again.” She laughed as she came out to join 
them. 

“Hello, Gladys,” said Sally. 

“Sally wants to come and help me get 
ready for Sabbath schoc! each Sabbath,” 
smiled Aunt Jenny. To page 22 
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BY THE time Minta had reached the ripe 
old age of thirteen and had advanced to 
the place called high school, she had reached 
the conclusion it was no use working hard 
to get good grades. 

It wasn’t that this year was any more dif- 
ficult for her than others had been. But it 
seemed nonsense to spend so many hours 
cooped up in a stuffy old building, poring 
over stuffy old books. It was much better to 
be out enjoying nature firsthand instead of 
reading about it in a book. Why did they in- 
vent school, anyway? 

Mother had reminded her many times 
that there were schools before Christ came 
to the earth. So what? 

“I’m sure they never studied algebra and 
geometry and bookkeeping and home 
economics and stuff like that,” Minta said, 
staring with disgust at the algebra textbook 
that had gone sailing onto the old oak table 
in the next room. “General science isn’t so 
bad.” ; 

“Oh, I don’t know,” Mrs. Valie said. “The 
young men in the schools of the prophets 
had to see to their own clothes and do 
their own cooking. There must have been 
some sort of home economics class. And 
I'm sure they worked out many an interest- 
ing experiment.” 

“Maybe so, but they never had teachers 
like Miss Kronku and Miss Smiltz. If they 
had, the fellows would have taken them 
down to the nearest pond and pushed them 
under.” 

“Minta Lea Valie!” 

“Honest, Mother. Miss Kronku is so cross 
she snaps your head off! And Miss Smiltz 
! She has the most sarcastic disposition 
I ever saw. If I didn’t know better I would 
swear she had a razor blade for a tongue.” 

Mrs. Valie sighed. Was it going to be a 
bad kind of year? “Don’t forget that a 
group of freshmen can be pretty hard on 
the nerves,” she said. 

“I know.” Minta sighed to herself. Hadn’t 
she nearly sneezed her head off after “Snake- 
eye” Porter had thrown that sneezing 
powder in the ventilator? Wasn't she get- 
ting tired of being hit in the eye or on the 
head by paper airplanes some smarty sailed 
around assembly room during study period? 

A few weeks later home went the report 
cards for Minta and her sister Lilly. After 
supper Mr. Valie glanced over them and 
handed them to mother to be signed. He 
could just as well have signed them, but he 
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MINTA’S REP 
"ym 


considered signing report cards to be one 
of mother’s duties. He always picked out 
Lilly's first as he leaned back in the chair, | 


feet resting on a stool. His feet hit the floor 
with a smack when he looked at Minta’s 
card. 

“What is the meaning of this C— in alge- 
bra, young lady?” He waved the card in the 
general direction of Minta’s nose. 

Minta shrugged. “I don’t like the stuff.” 

“In other words, you didn’t try? You 
could get better if you wanted to. See here, 
young lady, if you ever dare bring home a 
grade like this again—in anything . . . ” 

There was more—much more—and none 








EPORT CARD 
“Oo 


of the six young Valies dared breathe a 
word. None dared crack a smile. For it was 
something unusual for Minta, of all people, 
to get a scolding from her father. Then he 
abruptly stomped out of the room as if 
ashamed that he had lost his temper. 
Slowly Minta folded the material she had 
been sewing and laid it on the sewing 
machine and went upstairs, but not to bed. 
She sat in the dark staring out the window 
at the thousands of stars in the sky, and 
wished she were out there somewhere too. 
From downstairs she heard Joe ask 


mother, “How come she doesn’t cry her 
eyes out as Lilly would? Or get angry and 





snap back as Sally does? Or find excuses? 
Why: r 

“I don’t know,” came the murmured re- 
ply. “She seems to be different from the rest 
of you. You blurt things out and get them 
out of your system, but Minta keeps them 
bottled up inside her for months. She'll 
probably remember this scolding the rest of 
her life.” 

Upstairs in the darkened room Minta sat 
huddled like a whipped puppy and thought, 
“I had it coming. I’ve nobody to blame but 
myself. But why didn’t he just whip me? It 
wouldn’t have hurt nearly so much, nor so 
long.” Oh, that scolding hurt! 

Several days passed. “Psst!” Minta 
glanced up. She was in study period and 
Gayle Larson was shielding a note with her 
hand just before reaching over to borrow a 
pencil she didn’t need. Minta opened the 
note. 

“Til do all your algebra problems every 
week if you'll let me read the stories you 
write.” 

Quickly Minta wrote, “Thanks, Gayle, but 
I prefer to pay my own way through life.” 

Gayle was taking algebra over for the sec- 
ond time, and it was a snap for her. When 
she had heard of Minta’s C— she had 
promptly decided that Minta was no more 
clever than herself. It never occurred to her 
that a person would fail a class just because 
she didn’t like it. 

One night, when Minta was studying at 
home, Lilly glanced up from her geometry 
book. “Is Vickie Ross as good a student as 
Floreen?” 

“Oh, I guess so. If she gets straight A’s 
in everything, she must be. She's dreadfully 
nervous and stutters a lot, so the teachers 
quit asking her to recite orally. I suppose 
she'll end up at graduation as the valedic- 
torian.” 

“How's your algebra? Getting any eas- 
ier? I could help you a little, I guess.” 

Minta shrugged. “Thanks, Lilly. But it’s 
not hard. I just don’t like it.” 

On its next trip home B* appeared on 
the grade card. Minta didn’t know whether 
her father was satisfied. He made no com- 
ment. 

There was to be a rather important test 
in history the following day, and Miss 





Father’s feet hit the floor with a bang. “What is 
the meaning of this C— in algebra?” he demanded. 


HARRY BAERG, ARTIST 
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Smiltz was threatening one in English too. 

Minta strolled into the classroom a few 
minutes before the teacher arrived and be- 
gan setting out the things she would need 
for the next three periods. Two pencils, pa- 
per, English book, typing tablet, and an 
eraser. “Let’s see. I don’t need a book for 
history, just brains.” 

Someone tapped her on the shoulder and 
she turned to face Vickie Ross. “Hi. All 
ready for the test?” 

“Reckon so. Guess I'd better be, with 
only ten minutes left. Are you?” 








ANY BAD HABITS? 
By CONSTANCE QUINBY MILLS 


Some folks | know can drive me wild, 
By habits started as a child; 

Who never learned to mend their ways, 
Or were not trained in early days. 
They yawn right in your face, "Ho-hum!" 
And chew and snap their bubble gum. 
They interrupt when others talk; 

If they don't get their way they balk. 
To such I'd say Good-by, and smile, 

And wish them on a desert isle. 








“Sure am.” Vickie opened her hand. 
Fitted into the palm were tiny slips of paper 
about an inch wide and two inches long. It 
didn’t take half an eye to see all the dates, 
names, and data carefully penned there. 
“Where are your notes?” 

Minta was almost too shocked to reply. 
Cheating! Was that the way Vickie Ross 
managed to get all those A’s? “I never use 
notes in examinations,” Minta said quietly. 

The bell rang, sending the girls off to the 
history room. To do justice to Miss Mil- 
slagle’s test, Minta forgot all about Vickie, 
who sat two rows ahead of her. The test 
was easy. 

Sally, who was sitting beside Vickie, 
shook her head. It was the worst test Miss 
Milslagle had ever given. She worried for 
three days afterward whether she had 
passed. When she found she had made 83 
she said, “That isn’t bad for history. What 
did you get, Vickie?” 

“Eighty-seven.” A frown puckered her 
pretty face. “I can’t understand it. What 
did you get, Minta?” 
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“Ninety-eight,” Minta said calmly. “I got 
in a hurry and put down Jackson instead of 
Jamison. I hope our English test is that 
easy.” 

Miss Smiltz spoke precisely during Eng- 
lish class. “Because of the length of subject 
matter covered, our test tomorrow will take 
nearly the entire period. Therefore I shall 
place it upon the blackboard and the doors 
will be locked. No one—no one is to go 
near the doors. If I find that anyone has 
looked at the test, he shall be failed.” 

A few minutes before one o'clock Miss 
Smiltz opened the door and the test began. 

No one spoke. No one dared to during a 
test under Miss Smiltz’s supervision. The 
hour was nearly finished when the first of 
the folded papers began making their way to 
the desk. Minta was neither first nor last. 
She noticed an angry expression on Hazel 
Huligen’s face. Her jaw was set and her 
eyes seemed to snap. But she thought little 
of it. 

The next day Miss Smiltz stood before 
the class, the corrected tests in her hand, 
and an ice-cube smile on her very thin lips. 
“I really expected some of you to do better. 
As it is, we have one 100 mark, Vickie; one 
96 mark, Gregory; and one 94 mark, 
Minta.” The smile melted and she snapped, 
“The rest of you were all below eighty- 
eight. I’m proud of you, Vickie.” She passed 
out the papers. 

“Well,” breathed Hazel meaningly, “I 
could have got a hundred too if I had 
cheated!” 

“That will be enough of that, young 
lady!” was Miss Smiltz’s cueting reply. “You 
will stay after class and explain yourself.” 

All the color drained from Vickie’s face 
and she leaned weakly against the chair. Her 
test paper slipped from her fingers and lay 
at her feet. 

“You will stay too, Vickie. The rest of 
you may go a few minutes early. Quietly, 
please.” 

Vickie’s long, well-manicured fingers be- 
gan to twist her expensive green silk shirt. 
Her lips trembled and she tried not to cry, 
but a tear began slipping down her cheek. 
Then another and another. 

“Well!” Miss Smiltz’s green eyes glow- 
ered at Hazel. 

“When I came upstairs this noon,” began 
the brown-haired girl, “Vickie was standing 
with her face against the glass window 

To page 18 

















The Junior Missionary Volunteer Pledge 
says, “I will be... true.” 


Why the 
Schoolhouse Burned Down 


By OPAL 


EACHER, the schoolhouse is on fire!” an- 

nounced Terry, as he ran in from the 
playground. But teacher paid no attention 
to him. She just went on with her work as 
though he wasn’t there. Terry had gotten 
into the habit of telling falsehoods, and in 
order to cure him of it his teacher had de- 
cided to try ignoring him. 

Soon George came running in to report, 
“The schoolhouse is on fire, Teacher.” 

“Is it?” exclaimed the teacher, and im- 
mediately sent in a fire alarm and set the 
children to work with buckets of water. 

Although the fire was very small to be- 
gin with, it soon spread, burning the school- 
house to the ground. 





ALAN FORQUER, ARTIST 


Terry told his teacher the school was on fire, and 
teacher paid no attention. But that’s not why the 
school burned down. There was a significant reason. 


. E. MILLS 


That is the way with lies. They start 
small, but before long they destroy the liar 
as they become larger and stronger. 

“Teacher, why didn’t you believe me 
when I told you the schoolhouse was on 
fire?” Terry asked after it was all over. 

“Terry,” said his teacher, “it has become 
impossible to believe you any more be- 
cause you tell so many untruths. How was I 
to know that this time you were telling the 
truth? The schoolhouse might have been 
saved if I had known I could believe you and 
had acted immediately. Now it will cost 
thousands of dollars to erect a new building, 
and while it is going up, a bus must transport 
all of you to the school in town. Lying is an 
expensive habit, Terry, and I trust that you 
will strive hard to break that habit before it 
breaks you.” 

Terry did try. He prayed about it every 
morning and every evening until he con- 
quered the terrible habit. Now people trust 
Terry’s word because they know that he al- 
ways tells the truth. 

If we would be true to God and man we 
must also be true to ourselves. We must 
look our mistakes squarely in the face and 
do something about them. Someone has 
written: 

“I have to live with myself, and so, 
I want to be fit for myself to know.” 

You can’t live with a lie and be happy. 
You are only happy when you have con- 
fessed that you have lied, and then try to 
overcome the habit so that you will not lie 
again. God will help you if you ask Him. 

No one trusts a liar. If there is something 
important that must be done, the most re- 
liable student in the school will be chosen. 
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Mothers don’t like to have their children get 
chummy with someone who does not tell 
the truth. So a person who does not tell the 
truth will be lonely, with very few friends. 
And the few friends that he has will not 
trust him! 

Pathfinders are true to themselves, to 
their friends, and to God. It is an important 
part of their pledge. A pledge is not some- 
thing to treat lightly. When we pledge to 
do something, we promise that we will do it. 
A promise is not to be broken. If we do 
not keep the pledge we no longer deserve 
to be called Pathfinders. 

Of course, we all fail sometimes, just 
like a baby who is learning to walk. Some- 
times the baby falls down. But soon he is 
up and trying to walk again. That is the 
way that Pathfinders should do. If they fall 
they must get up and try again. Next time 
the habit will be closer to being conquered 
than it was before. It is only when we fail 
to try that we are not true Pathfinders. 

There is another reason why, as Pathfind- 
ers, we must be true. There are many little 
boys and girls watching us and setting a pat- 
tern by the way we live. Some of these little 
ones are in our homes, others are in our 
church. We must make right paths for these 
little ones to follow. We must be ¢rve. 





Who Opened the Prison Door? 
From page 3 


her shoulders and stepped into the street. 
But which was the best way to go? Where 
could she hide before anyone saw her? 

She stepped into a large church near the 
jail and walked up and down the aisles with 
the crowds of other people who were walk- 
ing there. 

Then she heard the town drummer call- 
ing in the street and her face turned pale. 

“A female heretic has escaped!” the 
drummer shouted. 

“The town gates have been shut,” the ex- 
cited crowd whispered. “She'll soon be 
caught!” 

“She'll feel the thumbscrews!” 
passer-by on the street. 

“But how did she get out? She must be a 
witch to open that door!” said the jailer. 

Hadewyck was sure from all the talk that 
soon she would be found if she stayed in 
the church. She slipped out. 


said a 
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The town drummer was going past. “A 
hundred guilders to the man who finds the 
heretic!” he shouted. “One hundred fifty 
guilders fine if anyone hides her!” 

Surely now someone who knew her 
would see her and claim that hundred guil- 
ders! Where could she go? “Jesus, show 
me where to hide!” 

The priests’ tall house stood beside the 
church. She remembered that the maid was 
not very bright—and also that she was a 
friend. She stepped inside. No one heard 
her as she climbed another stair and then 
another. No one heard her as she opened the 
attic door and closed it softly behind her. 

She peeped through the window. Far be- 
low, soldiers were rushing about. 

She stepped away from the window, for 
someone might look up and see her. She 
leaned against a chest to think. Jesus had 
kept her safe this far. “Thank You,” she 
prayed. “Show me what to do next.” 

A sound drifted through the attic door. 
“Perhaps my friend is coming. I will listen 
for her.” 

After a while she heard the girl cleaning 
the hall below. She went down the attic 
steps, stopping often to listen. 

“Little one,” she whispered. “Little one!” 

The girl looked up and smiled. Hadewyck 
had always been so good to her. 

“Listen carefully, little one. 1 want you to 
go to my sister’s home. Tell her husband to 
bring a boat to the back of this house to- 
night for me. Please?” 

The girl nodded and scurried down the 
stairs. Hadewyck heard the slam of a door 
and quick steps that grew fainter. 

The afternoon went by. At last it was dark 
outside and the streets were quiet. Hade- 
wyck crept down the stairs so carefully her 
feet scarcely touched the steps. She walked 
lightly along the hall to the door that 
opened on the canal. 

There was her sister’s husband waiting in 
the boat. He reached up his hand to help her 
to a seat. Dipping his oars without a sound, 
he rowed to a place of safety. 


“Jesus opened the prison door for me as 
He did for Peter. He kept people from 
knowing me in the church. He kept me safe 
in the priests’ house till you came,” Hade- 
wyck told him. “I do thank Him tonight.” 

For many years she told people about 
Jesus’ love, and Jesus kept her from harm. 
When she was an old lady she went peace- 
fully to her rest. 











Gardener for God 
From page 8 


Mr. Hamilton. They listen to him when he 
preaches. They listen to me when I teach. 
And yet—and yet I do not know, Mary.” 

“If only they would do away with the 
witch doctors!” Mary said, earnestly. “If 
only they would treat them like other men.” 
She shook her head, puzzled. “The other day 
I was showing the women how to cook food 
for their children so that they would be 
plump and healthy like ours. They told me 
that when the witch doctors shut off the rain 
and bring the sun the crops will be good 
and everyone will be fat.” 

“The witch doctors got only brassy skies 
in our first village,’ Robert said, almost bit- 
terly. “Yet here they are successful rain- 
makers.” He shook his head sadly. “Never- 
theless we must keep on working and pray- 
ing. Slow as it is, surely God will bless our 
work and make them understand His great 
love.” 

When the crops were in, the witch doc- 
tors paraded through the village, carrying 
stalks of kaffir corn. “See what the rain- 
makers have done for us,” they boasted. “See 
what happens when the rainmakers turn off 
the water and bring the sun. See the corn, 
see the corn!” they chanted. 

Many villagers ran behind them, laughing 
and shouting. It made Moffat ill to see 
them. Then suddenly, he seemed to hear 
the voice of Afrikaner. It was almost as if 
they were side by side again, walking down 


the streets of Cape Town, voices uplifted in 


song. Afrikaner had understood. He had 
been such a great Christian that no one in 
Cape Town had molested him, not even to 
collect a hundred pounds of money. He had 
sung from the bottom of his heart because 
God had been good to him. And what God 
did for Afrikaner He could do for these peo- 


Suddenly Moffat heard his own voice as if 
it were the voice of a stranger. “Praise God 
from whom all blessings flow,” he almost 
shouted. “Praise God who has sent us the 
rain and given us the sun. Praise God who 
made the whole world and gave us this part 
of it for our home!” 

“Praise God from whom all blessings 
flow, praise Him all creatures here below,” 
Mary sang softly at his side. Her voice was 
low but it carried well. 

Soon the people were echoing the words 


Memory Verses for the 
Fourth Quarter 


1. “But speak thou the things which become 
sound doctrine” (Titus 2:1). 

2. “Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living 
God” (Matt. 16:16). 

3. “For God so loved the world, that he gave his 
only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him 
should not perish, but have everlasting life” (John 
3:16). 

4. “He that overcometh, the same shall be 
clothed in white raiment; and | will not blot out 
his name out of the book of life” (Rev. 3:5). 

5. “Open thou mine eyes, that | may behold 
wondrous things out of thy law” (Ps. 119:18). 

6. “The sabbath was made for man, and not man 
for the sabbath” (Mark 2:27). 

7. “If ye be willing and obedient, ye shall eat 
the good of the land” (Isa. 1:19). 

8. “Verily, verily, | say unto thee, Except a man be 
born again, he cannot see the kingdom of God” 
(John 3:3). 

9. “Therefore we are buried with him by baptism 
into death: that like as Christ was raised up from 
the dead by the glory of the Father, even so we also 
should walk in newness of life” (Rom. 6:4). 

10. “Surely | come quickly. Amen. Even so, come, 
Lord Jesus” (Rev. 22:20). 

11. “And, behold, | come quickly; and my re- 
ward is with me, to give every man according as 
his work shall be” (Rev. 22:12). 

12. “He that hath the Son hath life; and he that 
hath not the Son of God hath not life” (1 John 
5:12). 

13. “They lived and reigned with Christ a thou- 
sand years” (Rev. 20:4). 

14. “Blessed are they that do his commandments, 
that they may have right to the tree of life, and 
may enter in through the gates into the city” 
(Rev. 22:14). 








of the two Moffats. “Let us praise God who 
gave us the harvest,” they cried out. 

The young chief whose son had been 
saved stepped out of the crowd. “We have 
been talking among ourselves,” he ex- 
plained. “We have wondered how rain has 
come here by means of these witch doctors 
who could not bring it before. Now we 
know that this place is blessed by God, our 
Father.” He ducked his head for a minute 
and looked almost shy. Then he lifted it 
and looked directly into the eyes of Robert 
Moffat, gardener for God. “We want to 
build our own church,” the young chief 
said. “See, we have already begun to gather 
stones from the hillside.” 

Robert looked at Mary, tears in his eyes. 
We have been singing praises for the 
harvest of the earth,’ he began. Then his 
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PEN PALS 


Karen Miller, age 12. 581 Union Street, Niles, 
Michigan, U.S.A. Pets, reading, crocheting, sports. 

Maryann Wadsworth, age 12. Huntly Road, Niles, 
Michigan, U.S.A. Sports, pets, cooking. 

Janice Young, age 11. U.S. 112 East, Niles, Michi- 
gan, U.S.A. Sports, reading, ping-pong. 

Bob Leach, age 11. 1109 Broadway, Niles, Michi- 
gan, U.S.A. Sports, coins, ping-pong, airplanes, 
crafts. 

Butch Warren, age 11. 1351 Cass, Niles, Michi- 
gan, U.S.A. Sports, camping, crafts. 








voice almost broke. “But this,” he said, “this 
is God’s harvest of souls.” 

Yet before the sun went down that eve- 
ning, Robert Moffat’s heart was sad again. 
“This is a thing to break the heart,” he cried 
out, looking beyond Kuruman to the God- 
less acres. 

(The story will end next week.) 


The Mystery of the Strange Daisies 
From page 9 


sies,” Luther explained, without looking up. 

Alfred laughed aloud. “What a foolish 
thing to do! That’s the bees’ work. Are you 
trying to be a bee?” 

Luther smiled. “Why not? Maybe I can 
make a better daisy.” 

Alfred threw up his hands in disgust. 
“What a crazy idea!” 

Soon the blossoms on the daisy plants 
grew into seed pods. One day Luther gath- 
ered them carefully and put them away to 
plant next summer. He was spreading 
them out to dry when his father came into 
the garden. 

“If you want to do something with plants, 
why don’t you work on food plants?” he 
suggested. “It would help everyone if you 
did.” 

Luther nodded thoughtfully. “You're 
right, Father. I've often wondered why the 
plum can’t be like the cranberry and not 
have a stone.” 

Luther remembered his father’s sugges- 
tion, and during the long winter months he 
made many plans. When spring came he 
planted the daisy seeds he had saved. 

“Are you still going to grow a better 
daisy?” Alfred asked one day when he saw 
his brother tending the young plants, 
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Luther nodded, and then said, “I hope so.” 

But Alfred shook his head. “If you do I'll 
be surprised!” 

And it was a surprise for Luther as well 
as Alfred when the daisies began to bloom. 
They were very strange looking daisies in- 
deed. Some had petals that were short and 
fat. Other petals looked like spikes; some 
were even twisted and curled. Luther had 
wanted white daisies, but some of these 
were striped and spotted. 

It was bad enough to have Alfred laugh, 
but Luther’s father grew angry. “I want you 
to stop growing these pests,’ he ordered. 
“Dig them up at once and burn them before 
my fields become full of the freakish things. 
And don’t plant any more.” 

Alfred helped Luther dig out the offend- 
ing plants. “You may not have grown better 
daisies,” he remarked. “But you certainly 
have grown some terribly strange ones.” 

Of course, Luther planted no more daisies 
as a boy, but as a man he planted many of 
them. And today we have his beautiful 
Shasta daisy and many better plants, such as 
a white blackberry, a bigger and better po- 
tato, a beautiful marigold without an odor, 
a cactus without thorns, and a plum with- 
out a pit. All this because Luther Burbank, 
the boy who grew strange daisies, early 
in life set for himself a goal to grow prettier 
flowers and better food plants. 

Juniors, have you set a goal for yourself? 
Why not now? Plan to be for the Master 
the best mechanic, the best salesman, 
farmer, housewife, nurse, doctor, teacher, or 
minister that by His grace you can possibly 
be. Then get busy and start working to 
make your goal come true. 


Minta’s Report Card 
From page 14 


copying the questions. She didn’t see me, 
but after a while I came back and she was 
looking up the answers. She put them all 
down on a piece of paper and slipped it 
under the top sheet of her typing pad.” 

“Vickie, is this true?” Even the tone of 
Miss Smiltz’s voice could cut through ten- 
der feelings. 

A weeping Vickie admitted her guilt. “I 
was afraid I would fail.” 

For a long moment Miss Smiltz sat look- 
ing at—and through—Hazel, who now held 








nothing but contempt for the A student. 
Finally she said, “I believe you could have 
passed with a high grade, Vickie. I’m going 
to give you another chance. Do you have a 
class this period? No? Good. You may take 
it now. You are dismissed, Hazel.” 

How did it turn out? 

Miss Smiltz called Hazel back in at the 
close of school. A still-weeping Vickie was 
gathering up her books and pencils. 

“Something wrong?” Hazel couldn’t help 
but prod Vickie again as they met just inside 
the English room. 

Vickie sniffed more loudly. “I got only 
fifty-nine. Boo-hoo!” 

When Minta’s report card was taken 
home for its last signature, a slow smile 
moved the muscles of Mr. Valie’s face. He 
nodded in satisfaction. “This is more like it. 
There could have been an A there the first 
time if you had tried.” 

“Probably,” Minta admitted. “But I still 
hate algebra.” 

“But doesn’t it give you a wonderful feel- 
ing of satisfaction to get an A?” Lilly asked. 

“Not especially.” Minta shook her head. 
“A’s don’t really mean a thing. The satisfac- 
tion comes from knowing it’s every bit my 
own work. I never could live with myself 
when I get old if I had to remember I 
cheated just to gain a little glory. At least, 
this way I still have some of my friends.” 


And Then There Were Two 
From page 5 


on the arm. From a distance he could hear 
voices. Gradually they became familiar. 

“In a little while he can go home,” the 
doctor was saying. “Watch for too much 
swelling of the fingers.” 

“T will,” mom said. 

Billy was quiet when he sat beside mom 
for the trip home. How silly can a fellow 
get? Even when a fellow is eleven and 
hardly ever needs two parents, he should 
still remember that mom counts too. He 
waited for mom to say, “I told you so.” But 
she didn’t say it. 

“I’m sorry it happened, Billy,” she said. 
“I would always much rather be injured my- 
self than to see one of you children hurt.” 

The arm hurt plenty now. Billy winced. 

“Is it still painful?” 

“Terrible.” Billy didn’t think he could 
stand it another minute. 





Wisdom and Knowledge Require Faithfulness 


September 


25. Matt. 24:45 
26. Luke 16:10 


There is a reward 
Faithfulness always 


27. Heb. 3:5 Moses an example 
28. Rev. 2:10 See beyond this life 
29. Rev. 17:14 Faithful with Christ 


30. Prov. 28:20 


God's Love Revealed 


God’s blessing 


October 


1. John 3:16 Supreme love 








“I have some pain pills for you to take 
when we get home.” Mom was such a jewel! 

When they arrived home, Billy took a pill 
and rested on the couch. It wasn’t long 
until dad was home from work. 

All dad said was, “It had to happen.” 

Billy lay there thinking those words over. 
Yes, it had to happen to teach him to be 
more careful. It had to happen to teach him 
to remember to fight pain with prayer. 
There were many reasons why it had to 
happen. One of the reasons was to teach him 
that he had two parents. 

“I’m sorry I didn’t listen when you tried 
to tell me the old elm was treacherous,” 
Billy said to mom. 

“We all make mistakes, Billy. Wise peo- 
ple learn from their mistakes. Foolish peo- 
ple don’t learn, but keep on making the 
same mistakes over and over.” 

“That means, don’t fall out of the elm 
again,” Paul said. 

“I heard her,” Billy said. He would always 
hear his mom from now on. Funny thing 
how a fellow could get the idea that moms 
didn’t understand. “I guess God had a rea- 
son for giving a fellow two parents,” Billy 
said. “Not all the important things can be 
said by one. Right, Dad?” 

“Right.” 

Billy looked fondly from one parent to 
the other and was suddenly glad—treally 
glad there were two parents for him. 
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Prepared by the Sabbath School Department of the General Conference 


Lesson theme for the fourth quarter: "Christ-Centered Doctrines" 


I—How to Know What to Believe 


(October 1) 


MEMorRY VERSE: “But speak thou the things 
which become sound doctrine” (Titus 2:1). 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


Read the letter John wrote to a woman gospel 
worker about staying true to the teachings of 
the Bible—the Second Epistle of John. Learn the 
memory verse. 


SUNDAY 
Strange Teachings 


Open your Bible to 2 Timothy 4. 


Have you ever counted the different churches 
in your town?—yYou will find Lutheran, Method- 
ist, Presbyterian, Episcopalian, Roman Catholic, 
Baptist, Church of Christ, Church of God, and 
maybe many other churches. 

Perhaps you have wondered why these people, 
who are all worshiping the same God, do not go 
to the same church. Why do so many people 
believe so many different things? How can we 
know what are the right things to believe? 

This quarter we are studying doctrines that 
teach of Christ. The word doctrine means “that 
which is taught.”—Webster’s New Collegiate Dic- 
tionary. 

There are false doctrines and true doctrines. 

False doctrines are teachings that are contrary 
to the teachings of God. 

Satan was the first to teach a false doctrine. 
When he told Eve that she would not die if she 
ate of the tree of the knowledge of good and 
evil, he was teaching a false doctrine. This was 
contrary to God’s teaching. Satan is still teaching 
false doctrines, hoping to turn people’s attention 
from the things necessary for their salvation. 

Writing about the last days, Paul tells us that 
many strange doctrines will be taught. Read his 
warning about this in verses 3 and 4. 
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People will be “itching” to hear things that 
will not disturb their bad habits. 

For further reading: The Great Controversy, 
p. 594, par. 2. 

THINK! how much we need to be on the alert 
to keep from being deceived by Satan. 

Pray to be protected from the false doctrines 
that Satan is teaching. 


MONDAY 


How to Distinguish 
Teachings 


Between True and False 


Open your Bible to 2 John. 

Is there a rule by which we can know what 
is true doctrine and what is false? Yes, there is a 
rule, and it is given us by Isaiah. He says: “To 
the law and to the testimony: if they speak not 
according to this word, it is because there is no 
light in them”’ (Isa. 8:20). 

So, everything that we hear should be tested 
by that rule—the Word of God. If it is not taught 
in the Bible, then it is not true. If it agrees with 
what is given in the Bible, then it is a true doc- 
trine, and we can safely believe it. 

Perhaps you have stood at a fruit-packing 
station and watched the fruit being packed for 
shipment to different parts of the country. The 
fruit has to pass certain tests. For instance, 
it has to be a certain size. If it is so small that 
it falls through a hole made especially for the 
test, then it is not up to standard size, and 
it is rejected. 

So the teachings that we hear must measure 
up to a certain standard of truth. They must 
come up to the teachings of the Word of God. 

In the Epistle you have open before you John 
warns a woman who had done a great deal to 
spread the gospel to beware of false teachings, 
and to stay by the things that she had “heard 





from the beginning” (2 John 6). Read John’s 
warning in verse 7. 

Now read verses 10 and 11 and see how John 
tells this woman to treat those who bring false 
teachings. 

For further reading: The Acts of the Apostles, 
p. 554. 

TuInkK! what a reliable rule we have for testing 
truth. 

RESOLVE to test everything you hear by the 
Word of God. 


TUESDAY 
What False Teachings Lead To 

Open your Bible to 1 Timothy 4. 

But does it really matter what we believe, so 
long as we are good? some people ask. Paul 
gives us the answer. “Take heed unto thyself, 
and unto the doctrine’ he warns us, and then 
goes on to give us the reason. Read the rest of 
verse 16. 

We see from this verse that it is necessary to 
our salvation to believe and obey sound doctrine. 

Paul also shows us a contrast in the results of 
believing false and true doctrines. 

Paul refers to false teachings when he says, 
“Neither give heed to fables and endless gene- 
alogies”; he says they just give rise to “ques- 
tions” (1 Tim. 1:4). People argue and fight over 
things that are of no importance, and a bad 
spirit is shown. 

If something that you hear makes a better 
boy or girl of you, and is according to the Word 
of God, then it passes the test and is a good 
doctrine, but if it leads to argument and bad 
feelings, and is not according to the Word of 





God, then it does not pass the test, and it can be 
called a false doctrine. Paul calls this kind of 
teaching “vain jangling” (1 Tim. 1:6). 

For further reading: The Acts of the Apostles, 
p. 580. 

THINK! Do the teachings you hear make you a 
a better Christian? 

Pray to let true doctrine make you a better 
child of God. 


WEDNESDAY 
Learning the Doctrine 


Open your Bible to 2 Timothy 3. 

Timothy, the young missionary whom Paul 
called to accompany him on his missionary tours, 
is held up to us as an example of how we should 
grow in a knowledge of the teachings of the 
Bible. Verse 15 tells us when Timothy began to 
study the Scriptures. Read it. 


Paul warned Timothy when he was a young 
missionary worker to beware of deceivers—those 
who taught false doctrines. Verse 14 will tell you 
what he told Timothy to do. 

Paul tells Timothy that all Scripture is given 
by inspiration of God. Read verses 16 and 17 and 
see what a knowledge of the teachings of the 
Scriptures will do for us. 

A study of the Scriptures is something that 
occupies a whole lifetime. It will never become 
boring. We can always find something fresh in 
a study of the Bible. We add to our knowledge 
each day as we read another chapter, and think 
upon some new verse. 

Isaiah tells us how we can gain a knowledge 
of the teachings of the Bible: “For precept must 
be upon precept, precept upon precept,” he says, 
“line upon line, line upon line; here a little, and 
there a little’ (Isa. 28:10). 

In our study of the Sabbath School lesson, in 
our thinking about the Morning Watch text, in 
the verses we read in family worship, in the 
thoughts our teachers give us in school worship 
and Bible lesson, in the Sabbath school class, the 
church service, the Missionary Volunteer meet- 
ing, in Week of Prayer meetings, we are gath- 
ering precious bits of knowledge, “here a little, 
and there a little,” and adding precept to precept, 
so that they blend together to give us a picture 
of Christ and the plan of salvation. 

For further reading: Education, p. 123, 
pars. 2, 3. 

THINK! Are you diligently gathering these pre- 
cious gems of truth each day as opportunities 
present themselves? 

RESOLVE not to lose any of these gems by 
inattention or neglect. 


THURSDAY 
Obeying the Doctrine We Learn 


Open your Bible to Ezekiel 33. 

We have all met people who hear about Christ 
and the plan of salvation and the nearness of 
Christ’s coming, and say, “Yes, it is wonderful,” 
but do nothing about it. They do not want to give 
up habits that will keep them out of the kingdom. 
They do not want to make sacrifices. Just know- 
ing true doctrine does not help anyone. We must 
obey. Read how Ezekiel describes these people, 
in verse 31. 

We are told to “hold fast the profession of our 
faith without wavering” (Heb. 10:23). 

One way in which we can do this, Paul tells us, 
is to be faithful in our church attendance. “Not 
forsaking the assembling of ourselves together, 
as the manner of some is; but exhorting one 
another: and so much the more, as ye see the 
day approaching” (Heb. 10:25). 

For further reading: Education, p. 244, 
pars. 1, 2. 


Tuink! Are you strengthening your faith by 
faithfully obeying everything you learn from the 
Word of God? 

Pray that Christ may help you to be obedient 
to His teachings. 


FRIDAY 
Sunday’s Assignment 
Wuat does the word doctrine mean? 


Who taught the first false doctrine? 
Wuat was it? 


Monday’s Assignment 


Wuat test can we make to know whether a 
doctrine is true or false? 

How should we treat those who try to teach 
false doctrines? 
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Tuesday's Assignment 
Wuat is necessary to our salvation? 
Wuat do false doctrines result in? 
Wednesday’s Assignment 
NAME a young helper who had learned the 
Scriptures as a child. 
How should we study the Bible? 
Thursday’s Assignment 
Wuat else is necessary besides knowing the 
doctrines? 
To wuHaT are we to hold fast? 
Do you know the memory verse? 





Sally Gets ‘“‘Unbored” 


From page 11 


“Why, I think that’s very kind of you, 
Sally,” said Gladys. “And if you keep on 
being so kind, I might be coming to your 
church, too, one of these days.” 

Sally glanced at her watch and was sur- 
prised to see that almost two hours had 
passed since’ she left her own front porch. 
Rising to go, she again assured Aunt Jenny 
she’d see her on Sabbath. 

As she walked down the street she won- 
dered how the time could have sped by so 
quickly. She started to return home the way 
she’d come, but remembered her promise to 
walk around the block. So she made for the 
next street corner. 

Around the next corner she looked 
toward the big house that had stood empty 
for several weeks. To her surprise someone 
had moved in. She was almost past the 
house when she saw a girl about her age sit- 
ting moodily under a tree. Surely she must 
be bored and lonely, moving into a new 
community away from her old friends. And 
only two hours ago she'd felt the way this 
girl must feel now. “Why not go over and 
invite her to come home with me for a 
while?” She hesitated. “And why not invite 
her to Sabbath school too?” She overcame 
her shyness and impulsively crossed the 
street and approached the girl. 

“I’m Sally Winters,” she smiled in her 


most cordial manner. “You must be lonely.” 

“Hello, Sally,” smiled the girl. “I’m Bar- 
bara Clemens. And I am lonely today. Ev- 
eryone and everything is so strange.” 

“I'd like to invite you to my church,” said 
Sally. “I attend the Sabbath services each 
Saturday at the Seventh-day Adventist 
church.” She pulled a clover blossom and 
sniffed at it, looking into Barbara’s blue 
eyes as she waited for an answer. 


“Why, I think that would be nice!” smiled @ 


Barbara. 

“Shall we ask your mother now?” asked 
Sally. “And while we're at it, why not ask to 
spend the afternoon with me? I’m lonely 
too, and there’s no need for our being lonely 
when we can be together.” 

Ten minutes later Sally and Barbara ar- 
rived at the Winters home. 

“Mother, I’ve found a new friend,” smiled 
Sally. “She’s going to Sabbath school with us, 
and Aunt Jenny is going each Sabbath be- 
cause I’m going to help her get ready,” she 
ended breathlessly. 

“Well,” laughed Mrs. Winters. “What's 
come over you? You don’t sound like the 
bored girl who left this porch a little while 
ago. 

“I’m not,” laughed Sally. “I kept my eyes 
and ears open like you said.” 

The girls sat one on each side of Mrs. 
Winters as Sally told how she’d spent the 
last two hours. 

“Sounds like you got ‘unbored’ because 
you spent an afternoon trying to make other 
people happy,” Barbara laughed. 

“That’s right,” Sally said. “It’s the best way 
to find happiness and it’s a sure cure for 
boredom! Why, I think I could even enjoy 
that lemonade now. Come along, Barbara, 
I’m suddenly very thirsty!” 

The two girls went into the house toward 
the kitchen, and Mrs. Winters smiled con- 
tentedly as she folded up the mending. 
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x Special x 
LIFE and HEALTH 


1 Year—$3.00 
2 Years—5.50 


Growing children need wise mothers. . . 
Wise mothers read LIFE AND HEALTH, 
The National Health Journal. Special de- 
partments every month to meet your 
daily home needs. 


Join the million readers who enjoy the 
benefits of these departments each 
month: Home Treatments . . . The Die- 
titian Says . . . Mother’s Counselor... 
The Family Physician . . . Homemaker 
Hints .. . Philosophy of Life . . . Wings 
of Health—for Boys and Girls. 
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Sis, 
er yes, 














1. While the ground squirrels were playing around 
unconcerned, the prairie falcon rose above them, 
and with a sudden swoop bore down on them. 2. 
Flickertail was indeed fortunate that the falcon was 
not after him or he would surely not have escaped. 





3. The unfortunate victim was knocked senseless. 
When Flickertail again looked out of his den, to 
which he had fled, he saw the hawk feeding on the 
luckless ground squirrel and decided that he might 
live longer if he would keep his wits about him. 

















4. One day a farm boy wandered by the little colony 
of ground squirrels and the animals began to 
whistle at him and tease him from the safety of 
their mounds. 5. The boy stopped near Flickertail, 
and pursing his lips, made a squeaking sound. 6. It 


oh) 


WY, hy ba, 
Pet, —_ 











was the mating season, and Flickertail, irresistibly 
drawn by the sound, abandoned caution and ran 
toward the boy. He thought it was his mate calling. 
The boy scared the ground squirrel back, but when 
he called again Flickertail went right to him. 





























7. When Flickertail was within a few feet of the 
boy he raised both hands and shouted at the heed- 
less rodent, who again became alarmed and ran for 
his hole. 8. At his den he turned to look back, 
greatly puzzled, and saw the boy standing there 
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laughing at him. 9. The farm boy went on with his 
business of bringing in the cows for the evening 
milking. The next day he set a trap at Flickertail’s 
den. It was also his business to keep down the num- 
ber of ground squirrels and protect the crops. 





